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CLASSICA AMERICANA 

Under this tentative caption (for a better one 
will be gladly accepted when proposed) there 
began in 1934 to be compiled at the University 
of Illinois, by a number of advanced students 
working in consultation with W. A. Oldfather, 
what is hoped will eventually become a pretty 
nearly complete record of American publications 
in the field of the classics. 


This term is being broadly interpreted to in- 
clude general, social, and economic history; biog- 
raphy, ethnography, geography; archaeology, ar- 
chitecture, art; private life, festivals and enter- 
tainments; science, technology, philosophy; law, 
government; religion, mythology; literature, 
folk-lore; the history and tradition of classical 
studies, the classics in education, methods of 
teaching, editions, textbooks, translations, gram- 
mar; metrics, music, the dance, and drama; 
lexica, indices and concordances; palaeography, 
epigraphy, numismatics, metrology ; textual criti- 
cism; the Greek and Latin Bible, and early Jew- 
ish, Christian and other religious writings, in so 
far as they are a part of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. In other words, the attempt is being made 
to collect as fully as possible the titles of all books 
and articles in this general field that have been 
published in America by scholars of any nation- 
ality, or published abroad by Americans, from 
the year 1639 to the present date. On the Greek 
side the lower limit for inclusion is set roughly 
at 1453, on the Latin about 600, although nothing 
is excluded which bears upon the tradition of 
classical texts, or the influence of classical cul- 
ture, for any date later than these. A systematic 
analysis is being made of all available sources of 
bibliographical information, and hundreds of 
non-classical serial publications are being indexed 
in order to include not merely the materials of 
severe philological research, but also essays, ap- 
preciations, comments, poems, novels, and stories, 
which may shed light either on the classics them- 
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selves, or the influence of the classics upon our 
national culture. 

The materials are being arranged, first, alpha- 
betically by authors, and then alphabetically by 
the first significant word in the title. Because of 
their relative unimportance reviews will be 
grouped together at the end of each bibliographi- 
cal article, these again listed in alphabetical 
order. A subject index is not being prepared; 
the difficulties involved are considerable, and here 
one may properly wait for the expression of an 
actual demand. If that exists, a second volume 
can easily take care of it. Something like 75 per 
cent of all the material has been brought together, 
and the collection, although merely in the card- 
index stage, is already demonstrating its utility 
for any who wish to consult it. In a little less 
than a minute, on the average, an exact refer- 
ence can be found which will often take from 
five to thirty minutes by the use of the only 
convenient methods hitherto available. 

Not the least important feature, it is hoped, 
will be the condensed biographical note which 
will follow at the end of each article. This will 
include date and place of birth, date of death, 
institutions and dates for the degrees of A.B. and 
Ph.D., principal places of study and teaching 
positions, and a bibliography of the biographical 
data. A variety of sources for such material have 
been excerpted, but those who are acquainted 
with biographical material, published, indeed, but 
not generally accessible (as in the local press, col- 
lege papers, alumni magazines, or reports of 
special societies or officials), will be doing a very 
helpful service if they should report about it to 
Dr. Katharine Corey, Keuka Park, New York, 
who has special charge of this division of the 
enterprise. 

In addition to Dr. Corey the principal collabo- 
rators are or have been Mrs. Natalie (Hunter) 
Thrall, and the Misses Ramona Lothian, Eileen 
Ryan, Ruth Hall, Eleanor Stover, and Helen 
Westrup. It is hoped that the work will be ready 
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for the press by the latter part of 1938. Com- 
ments, inquiries, and especially aid, from inter- 
ested persons will be gratefully received. 
W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 


REVIEWS 


Roman Britain and the English Settlements. 
3y R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres; pp. 
515. Oxford University Press, 1936. 12s.6d. 
Except for the brief treatment of Britain by 

Caesar and Tacitus, literary records of the Roman 

occupation of the island are almost negligible. 

The corpus of inscriptions is meagre and largely 

limited to military records, tombstones, and altar 

dedications. To fill in the large lacunae, archaeol- 
ogy has been called into play. The painstaking 
examination of the evidence furnished by excava- 
tions of villas, villages, towns, and fortifications 
has been carried on by British scholars with 
remarkable success. This scattered material has 
been fused into a continuous narrative by Col- 
lingwood with well-balanced judgment, and this 
book may be said to sum up all that is known of 

Roman Britain with the evidence at present avail- 

able. 

An introductory chapter sketches the climatic 
and geographical conditions which affected hu- 
man development on the island, and the prehis- 
toric civilization is briefly traced. The first con- 
tact with Rome came with Julius Caesar who was 
impelled to invade Britain to eliminate this 
refuge of Gallic malcontents and centre of 
Druidic nationalism in order that Gaul might be 
held in more or less undisturbed subjection. His 
plan to conquer the island failed. During the 
next hundred years trade with Britain developed 
considerably and its mineral resources were bet- 
ter known. Whatever the imperialistic motives 
of Claudius, he renewed the policy of Caesar, but 
it was not until Agricola that ‘Britannia per- 
domita’ could be written in Roman annals. 
Hadrian’s Wall, however, marks the limit of ef- 
fective occupation. Under Antoninus the restless 
tribes to the north of the Wall were deported and 
a new earthern rampart built on the Clyde-Forth 
line. This new wall was designed to keep the 
area between the walls uninhabited and served 
as a second line of defense. When Albinus with- 
drew the legions the barbarians broke through 
and destroyed the Wall. It was immediately re- 
built by Severus and continued to be the first 
line of defense until 383 when it was abandoned. 
Roman Britain was now limited to the south- 
eastern corner of the island, and even this was 
finally evacuated somewhere between 417-429 A.D. 
In the obscure period which followed, local lead- 
ers arose, and in exploits of one of these Colling- 


wood would trace the origin of the Arthurian 
legend. The remainder of the volume (Book y) 
is devoted to the early history of the Germanic 
invasions and this subject is treated by the col- 
laborator. 


Collingwood estimates the population at about 
a million; the largest city, London, never had 
more than fifteen thousand. Urbanization was 
fostered, if not actually forced on the Britons by 
the Romans. The cities flourished during the first 
two centuries, but in the third there was wide- 
spread decline. The causes of decay are obscure, 
Collingwood suggests that the curiales were over- 
whelmed by heavy taxation, but the curiales were 
evidently landed proprietors and this class flour- 
ished. I prefer his alternative: that town life 
was exotic on British soil, and as Romanizing 
influences weakened, the attractions of rural life 
became more potent. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the country-side is the villa. These were 
the centres of large estates, were largely self- 
sustaining, and flourished while cities decayed. 
A large number of sites have been excavated and 
yield a store of information concerning economic 
conditions. But in the fifth century the villas fell 
into ruins. They were not destroyed but seem to 
have been abandoned, and the fate of the owners 
is unknown. While it is probable that the estates 
were broken up into smaller units, there is 
nothing to prove that this was done. The great 
majority of the Britons were villagers. Excava- 
tions of sites show that they lived miserably at a 
bare subsistence level. Apparently they culti- 
vated small plots, the so-called Celtic Fields, but 
whether as owners, tenants, or serfs is unknown. 
In the fourth century many of the villages adja- 
cent to villas were absorbed in the estate. None 
of these communities reveal any trace of Roman- 
izing influence. 


Excavations show that there was considerable 
import of continental products in the first cen- 
tury; thereafter this trade ceased, and local in- 
dustry supplied the needs of the people. These 
imports were probably in response to demands 
from immigrants who settled in the country dur- 
ing this period. I doubt very much if they were 
purchased by natives, or that the latter borrowed 
heavily from the Roman moneylender to acquire 
the new luxuries, or that Seneca suddenly called 
in his loans and forced the revolt under Boudicca. 
Nothing is known of export trade. The mineral 
wealth of England was apparently exploited as a 
state monopoly as elsewhere, and the products of 
the mines did not enter into private economy. 
The owners of the villas derived their wealth 
from farming. They may have been exempt from 
taxation, and had plenty of wheat for sale or 
export. English woolens were evidently prized, 
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for Diocletian limited the price of mantles to five 
pounds—with one exception the highest priced 
garment on his list. Slaves and hides may also 
have been exported. Of public economy still less 
isknown. Tribute in kind was imposed, but prob- 
ably all of this was required for the support of 
the army and of imperial agents resident in the 
province. It is likely that a capitation tax was 
levied, but whether it was sufficient for local 
defense and administration is unknown. From 
the condition of the villagers one might suppose 
that they could pay very little. I would infer that 
Britain was not much of an asset to the empire 
beyond its mineral wealth, and that this was the 
motivation of imperial conquest. 

This book can be highly commended. The evi- 
dence is judiciously weighed and the conclusions 
are sound. If there are still dark spots in the 
picture, it is not the fault of the authors, but is 
due to the nature of the evidence. We must wait 
on archaeology for further light on the many 
questions which are still unanswered. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


Princeton University 


Le Probléme Hittite. By Eugéne Cavaignac; 
pp. xix, 204. Paris: Leroux, 1936. 25 fr. 


The French have always had a strong inclina- 
tion toward synthesis and popularisation. This 
intellectual trend is very obvious in Hittite 
studies. Within the short period of three years 
no less than three comprehensive books on the 
Hittites have appeared in France: Contenau’s 
La Civilisation des Hittites et des Mitanniens 
(1934) Delaporte’s Les Hittites (1936) and now 
Cavaignac’s book which is to be reviewed here. 
The content of the three books overlaps only 
partially. Contenau presents mainly the archae- 
ological evidence, Delaporte gives an outline of 
the historical events and devotes much space to 
a description of the cultural conditions, Cavai- 
gnac concerns himself chiefly with the recon- 
struction of the historical picture. 

The title ‘Le Probleme Hittite’ is not very 
fortunate and to some extent misleading. New 
problems are not posited by the author, nor is 
the old one seen from new angles. One cannot 
help thinking that the abundance of books has 
created a lack of adequate titles. 

Some introductory remarks on the history of 
Hittite research and the geographic conditions 
of Asia Minor precede, before the main subject, 
the history of the Hittite Empire, is entered. 
The material is arranged, wherever feasible, 
under the name of the respective king. It tries 
to exhaust the available evidence. A brief chap- 
ter on the culture of this period closes this part 





of the book. In its shorter second part the his- 
tory of the late Hittite states of Northern Syria 
is described; the hieroglyphic monuments are 
dealt with rather extensively. In three closing 
chapters concerned with Cimmerians and Scyths, 
with Iranians and Greeks and with Strabo’s de- 
scription of Roman Asia Minor the history 
of the peninsula is brought down to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

Cavaignac is a historian. He has made serious 
efforts to gather his information from the orig- 
inal sources. A series of critical articles pub- 
lished mainly in Revue Hittite et Asianique 
bears witness to this effect. There the scientific 
reader will find the reasons for the author’s 
attitude toward disputed points. The respective 
quotations are not always given in the book. It 
now presents the author’s results, as if they were 
accomplished facts. The reviewer has to take 
exception to many such particularities. Especial 
caution is necessary where Cavaignac’s conclu- 
sions are based on the independent interpreta- 
tion of texts which are otherwise untranslated. 
This is e.g. obvious with the extracts from the 
texts of TelepinuS (21f.; cf. Revue Hittite et 
Asianique 1, 9ff.) or the letter of Amenophis 
111 to TarhundaraduS (sic!) of Arzawa (28 note). 

Cavaignac as a Frenchman has a natural pre- 
dilection for the publications of French au- 
thors. He has of course used the standard in- 
terpretations of Hittite texts in German, but he 
strangely fails in many cases to make use of 
other German publications. I say this merely in 
order to express the conviction that there is 
only one international science. Not even books 
are mentioned which deal intensively or exclu- 
sively with the Hittites. The two outstanding 
books on the Hittites are in the author’s opinion 
Contenau’s above mentioned book (1934) and 
Garstang’s The Hittite Empire (1929). Both 
have their merits; but it is a fact that they 
came too early to make use of the abundant in- 
formation contained in the Boghazkéy texts, 
today the most essential source for any historian 
of the Hittites. 

With regards to the Cappadocian tablets the 
fundamental work done by Julius Lewy is passed 
over in silence. His outstanding corpus of the 
Cappadocian deeds (Mitteilungen der Vorderas.- 
Aeg. Gesellschaft 33 and 35.3) is misquoted as 
Eismer-Lévy (instead of Eisser-Lewey). 

Other misspellings of proper names or the 
fact that all Roman figures in the index are 
wrong do not increase the confidence in the au- 
thor’s accuracy. 

Cavaignac’s book may help to gain new friends 
for Hittite studies in France. The future his- 
torian of the Hittites will have to consider Cavai- 
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gnac’s arguments and inferences. Considerable 
work in the interpretation and coérdination of 
primary sources, however, remains still to be 
done before a Hittite history can be written 
which is adequate to the importance of this third 
great nation of the Ancient Near East. 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 


Byzantine Painting at Trebizond. By Gabriel 
Millet and D. Talbot Rice; pp. 182, with 57 
plates in collotype. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1936. 50s. 


The material published and described in this 
book is the result of two different expeditions 
to Trebizond, separated by thirty-six years, one 
of a French scholar, G. Millet, in 1893, and the 
other of an Englishman, T. Rice, in 1929. Until 
the last war, although under Turkish rule, the 
Greek minority in Trebizond was prosperous 
and flourishing, and much material was pre- 
served there of first importance for the study of 
Byzantine art and architecture. But after the 
war the Christian inhabitants of the city were 
transplanted to other places, and the monasteries 
and churches that had been converted to the 
service of Islam at the Turkish conquest of 1461 
were either secularized by the Turkish author- 
ities or allowed to fall into disrepair. From their 
perishable nature the paintings were the first 
things to suffer from neglect, and much that was 
visible at the time of Millet’s visit in 1893 had 
already disappeared by Rice’s visit in 1929. To- 
day probably very little survives of the material 
photographed by either. Some most important 
paintings probably still exist beneath layers of 
Turkish whitewash and plaster. The book under 
consideration includes all material from the city 
accessible without the aid of elaborate cleaning, 
and also all the important material from the sur- 
rounding district. Since nearly everything here 
described must now be lost, the great value of 
the photographs and descriptions by Millet and 
Rice is self-evident for the history of Byzantine 
art on the eastern periphery of the once powerful 
Empire. 

The volume contains fifty-seven plates giving 
over a hundred beautiful illustrations of various 
parts and details of the Trapezuntine churches: 
St. Sophia, St. Anne, Panaghia Evangelistria 
and Citadel, the Theoskepastos, St. Savas, 
Sumela, Kaimakli, Kurt Boghan. In addition, ten 
plans and inscriptions are inserted in the text 
of the book. The monuments and wall paintings 
are given in chronological order from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. The text of 
the book consists of two parts: the first (19-92) 





written in French by G. Millet, and the second 
(93-158), in English by T. Rice. Section two 
(159-177) contains a study on the iconography 
of the more usual scenes depicted in the paint- 
ings, and a conclusion. The volume ends with 
two indexes, general and iconographical (179- 
182). 

The reproduction of Trapezuntine monuments, 
especially paintings, as they were in 1893 and 
1929 shows us at once how detrimental were the 
thirty-six years between the two expeditions, 
The foundation of Millet’s section, according to 
his own statement (introduction, 21), is ‘the 
notes of a beginner’; 1893 was the start of his 
fruitful scholastic career. But for this work he 
has reconsidered his notes and given us also hig 
mature opinion. Both authors describe the same 
monuments, St. Anne, the Theoskepastos, St. 
Sabbas (Savas), and St. Sophia, so that in many 
respects they complete each other. In addition, 
Rice studies the Armenian monastery of 
Kaimakli, the monastery of Sumela, and _ the 
church of Kurt Boghan; the last is described 
under the name of its neighboring village, for its 
actual name is still unknown. 


The result of the observations of the two 
authors may be summarized as follows. Trebi- 
zond possessed a highly developed local art of 
astern character, showing probably Armenian 
and possibly Georgian influence. As we know 
very little of Georgian painting, the authors’ 
conclusions, for the time being, cannot be de- 
cisive. At the time of the Comnene Empire of 
Trebizond (1204-1461) the art of Trebizond was 
influenced sporadically by the art of the Byzan- 
tine revival, but after the capture of the city by 
the Turks in 1461 Eastern influences became 
more and more active. As a result, Trapezuntine 
art combines three elements: local, connected 
with the Caucasus, Byzantine, and later Eastern. 


This beautiful volume shows equally how much 
has been accomplished in spite of unfavorable 
conditions, and how much remains to be done 
in this field. 

A. VASILIEV 

University of Wisconsin 


The Romance of the Calendar. By P. W. Wil 
son; pp. viii, 351. New York: Norton, 1937. 
$3.00 
The title of this book indicates its major weak: 

ness. Mr. Wilson superimposes upon an impres- 

sive collection of data, ranging from 18000 B.C. 

to A. D. 1936, a tiresome and repetitive insistence 

upon the bold and adventurous spirit that has 
prompted man in every age to discover the true 
vear. This book reflects the present tendency to 
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sentimentalize science and the man of science. 
Heroism is seen in the most amoral and purely 
intellectual activities of man. It would be unfair 
to demand of the author the same rigorous stand- 
ards of accuracy that we should demand of a pro- 
fessional astronomer or ancient historian. Quite 
frankly the book is written to remind the general 
public how enormously serviceable our calendar 
is to us, to recall the vain struggles made 
throughout the ages to reconcile solar and lunar 
cycles, and to suggest possible lines of calendar 
reform. 

Of particular interest to the classical student 
is the account of the calculations of the year 
made in Mesopotamia and Egypt. As early as the 
sixth century before Christ a Babylonian pro- 
claimed a year less than twenty-seven minutes 
too long. But by disregarding lunar cycles and 
concentrating their study upon solar revolutions 
the Egyptians made further practical advances 
than the Babylonians. The Egyptians had re- 
course to intercalation, or the addition of five 
extra days, to the regular twelve months of 
thirty days each, to round out their year to the 
proper length, a device copied with modification 
by the Greeks and Romans. The third Macedon- 
ian ruler of Egypt Ptolemy Euergetes indeed 
proposed to add a sixth day every fourth year, 
but his suggestion was disregarded. Greece, al- 
though acquainted with the Egyptian system, 
unfortunately reverted to lunar as well as solar 
calculations. Awkward cycles were then devised 
to harmonize the periods of the sun and moon, 
varying in length from eight to three hundred 
and four years. Furthermore the division of one 
Greek city-state from another was manifested in 
their individual calendars. The account of the 
fashioning of the Roman calendar in its main 
outline by Numa Pompilius illustrates Mr. Wil- 
son’s uncritical acceptance of tradition, at best 
but ill supported by reliable historical docu- 
mentation. Picturesque as the account of indi- 
vidual achievements in early ages may be, the 
perpetuation and propagation of such legends is 
no service to science. When he comes to the 
Julian reform of the calendar and its modifica- 
tion by Augustus Mr. Wilson is on surer ground. 


GEORGE M. HARPER, JR. 
Williams College 


The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts. By 
James A. Montgomery and Zellig S. Harris; 
pp. 134. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1935. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Volume Iv) $3.00 


Lidzbarski in his introduction to the Ginza 
(xv-xvi) remarks that the question as to whether 





the translation of a given passage makes sense 
or not, though otherwise a conventional touch- 
stone of veracity, is hardly applicable to Mand- 
aean literature as a check on accuracy. Much of 
it, he continues, is intrinsically awkward and 
illogical; also disturbing is the factor that many 
words seem to have more than one meaning. 

We must own that Lidzbarski’s misgivings 
about the Mandaean writings may be extended 
to the Ras Shamra poems. Not only do they not 
approach the finished art of the Bible, but in 
point of clarity fall short even of the con- 
temporary Amarna letters. Add to that the 
recondite mythological background of the poems, 
the fragmentary state of the tablets and their 
numerous lacunae, and the difficulty of elucidat- 
ing the texts becomes almost insurmountable. 

It was sound policy, therefore, on the part of 
the editors not to attempt a consecutive transla- 
tion, but append instead a synopsis of the con- 
tents and a vocabulary partly provisional in 
character. 

The dialect of the Semitic Ras Shamra tablets 
belongs to the Canaanite stock. Moreover, being 
an early Canaanite dialect, it represents in cer- 
tain respects the missing link between Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic on one side and proto- 
Semitic on the other. In many instances it has 
not broken up as yet into linguistic forms and 
units of narrower and more specialized charac- 
teristics; and thus combining some of the fea- 
tures of the above mentioned three languages, 
it is, to that extent, closer to the Semitic mother 
tongue that any other Semitic speech we know of. 

But besides thus enriching our knowledge of 
the antecedents of Hebrew grammar and phil- 
ology, the tablets contribute a great deal to our 
appreciation of the literary forms of the Bible, 
notably that of parallelism. Parallelism is prob- 
ably the most primitive form of poetry of all 
nations. Its essence is balance of form and syno- 
nymity of terms. It has been thought to have 
proportionately a larger place in the O.T. than 
in any other book of antiquity. But even a 
cursory examination of the present tablets 
should convince anyone that a more extensive 
use of the rhythmic principle is yet to be found 
elsewhere. Parallelism is therefore Canaanite in 
origin, and Schrader’s assumption that Israel 
took it over from Mesopotamia is thus cate- 
gorically disproved. 

From the time these texts were discovered at 
Ras Shamra, on the North Syrian coast, where 
excavations were begun in 1929 and continued 
successfully since, many commendable publica- 
tions have appeared on the subject. The inscrip- 
tions, written in a peculiar cuneiform character, 
were deciphered and interpreted by Albright, 
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Bauer, Dhorme and Virolleaud. Dussaud, Eiss- 
feldt, Friedrich, Gaster, Ginsberg, and last but 
not least the editors of the present volume have 
added further notable contributions. To their 
previous articles Montgomery and Harris have 
now added this more comprehensive study. The 
reader will find in it a masterly selection and 
condensation of the wealth of opinion that has 
grown up about these ancient documents, not 
to mention the original remarks of the editors. 
For tracing the authorship of all anonymous 
comments and for a detailed discussion of the 
various problems involved, the attached bibli- 
ography will prove an indispensable guide to 
those younger students who, spurred on by this 
concise presentation, may wish to delve deeper 
into the nature and implications of the epoch 
making discovery. 
JOSHUA FINKEL 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 


Translated by 
Cam- 
1936. 


Remains of Old Latin, Vol. 1. 
E. H. Warmington. pp. xxviii, 674. 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
(Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 
This second volume (in a series of three) in- 

cludes the surviving fragments of Livius An- 

dronicus, Naevius, Pacuvius, Accius, and certain 
anonymous tragedians. Under each poet the 
fragments are arranged alphabetically according 
to the titles of the plays, and so far as possible, 
within each play, in the probable order of their 
occurrence in the original plays. The text is 
accompanied by ample critical notes as well as 
by interpretative comments. The Introduction 
gives brief but satisfactory biographies of the 
four poets named above, as well as a workable 
bibliography. Two concordances and an index 

of words complete the plan of the book. For a 

proper interpretation of these poets this volume 

seems to provide everything necessary. 

Perhaps no one will gainsay that in a work 
of this character more than is possible in any 
other work the author subjects himself to 
countless exposures. The spread of the informa- 
tion required for this task is enormous, and in 
addition is needed the faculty of presenting the 
material (which is very refractory) to his 
readers in adequate translation, rendered sym- 
pathetically. The reviewer believes that the au- 
thor has met these tests in commendable fashion. 
For the general reader and for the specialist this 
book is likely to survive for many years as the 
chief source of information in regard to these old 
Latin poets. The comments offered below in no 
wise detract from its high character. 


The fragments are culled from more than 
twenty sources, most of them obscure gram- 
marians. If the author had included brief ac- 
counts of these sources, it appears to the re- 
viewer that he would have satisfied a legitimate 
interest, even though scarcely one of them shows 
any capacity for literary appreciation. 

It lies in the nature of a work like this that 
there exist many obscurities due to the fact that 
the fragment is usually brief and detached from 
any context. The author attempts to meet this 
situation by innumerable conjectures and sug- 
gestions. For instance, on page 341, ‘without 
any feeling of certainty I suggest’; on page 211, 
two ‘possibly’s’; on page 311, three ‘possibly’s’; 
and so on until the conjectures and question 
marks stands out as a prominent feature of the 
book. The reviewer does not discredit the clever- 
ness of the conjectures. Perhaps without excep- 
tion they are plausible enough but it is a fair 
question to ask if the cause of sound scholarship 
should not restrict itself to certainties. New 
evidence may render plausible conjectures unten- 
able. What advantage is there in attempting a 
passage, admittedly wholly corrupt, in order to 
give it a neat translation? 

The general tone of the book implies a learned 
class of readers but occasionally the author ap- 
pears to have in mind readers of schoolboy age, 
as when on page 307 the reader is informed that 
Pyrrhus is Neoptolemus; 
Hephaestus is the husband of Aphrodite (Ven- 
us); on the same page that Ceres is bread, etc.; 
and on page 17 that Castalia is a spring at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus. 

The translations are almost without exception 
neat and elegant, without departing too far from 
the original text. The reviewer ventures to sug- 
gest that the translation often excels the original 
Latin in stylistic qualities. The author would 
have been pardoned if he had attempted to repre- 
sent the crudeness with which some of these 
earlier poets are charged with a corresponding 
crudeness in the translation. Most of the trans- 
lations are metrical though the author is not 
consistent in his practice, and the reason for the 
inconsistency is sometimes not apparent. He is 
particularly happy in coining new words to repre- 
sent unusual Latin words, as ‘raresomely’ for 
rarenter; ‘undisknottable’ for inenodabile; ‘mag- 
nificalest’ for magnificissimei. 

Aside from the reviewer’s comments given 
above (which are more observations than criti- 
cisms) he feels that in this work a sound and 
scholarly contribution has been made to the cause 
of learning and literature. 

ARTHUR L. KEITH 


University of South Dakota 
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The Story of the Bible: A Popular Account of 
How it Came to Us. By Sir Frederic Kenyon; 
pp. VII, 159, eight plates. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1937. $1.50 


Since Sir Frederic startled the world in 1891 
with the discovery and publication of the Athe- 
nian Constitution of Aristotle, soon to be fol- 
lowed by Bacchylides, he has maintained an al- 
most constant stream of discoveries and their 
publication in both classical and biblical Greek. 
His recent publication of the Chester Beatty 
papyri seems to me the most important contri- 
bution of modern times towards an understand- 
ing of the biblical text. 

His publication in 1933, Recent Developments 
in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
shows how much our knowledge has increased in 
fifty years. It is an amazing story and much of 
it is what he himself has done. 

The present book is a brief summary of the 
different contributions made to the understand- 
ing of the Bible. This work of discovery is still 
unfinished, and even since his Recent Develop- 
ments published in 1933, two important additions 
to our knowledge have been made and are here 
discussed; Dura was taken by the Persians in 
256 A.D. and the soldiers in strengthening the 
fortress for defense had torn down a Christian 
church. In the debris was found a vellum frag- 
ment of the Diatessaron of Tatian written in 
Greek. As this was a Syrian church the fact that 
a Greek text was used seems strong proof that 
Tatian had made his Gospel Harmony in Greek 
and not in Syriac, as has been sometimes argued. 

A Christian homily by Melito of Sardis late 
in the second century has been discovered and 
identified by Professor Campbell Bonner. The 
high praise given Professors Bonner and Sanders 
is a fine and deserved tribute to American 
scholarship. 

This book is intended for a wide audience and 
is written without technical terms, using no 
foreign words in the narrative, but it maintains 
the very highest in scholarship and crowds into 
a small space the best results of modern learning. 

When we consider the destructive criticism 
and exultant skepticism of only a generation ago 
we feel that none but a great scholar, who was 
sure of his ground, would dare to write: ‘It is 
reassuring at the end to find that the general 
result of all these discoveries and all this study 
is to strengthen the proof of the authority of 
the Scriptures, and our conviction that we have 
in our hands, in substantial integrity, the veri- 
table Word of God.’ 

JOHN A. SCOTT 

Northwestern University 





Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases. By 
Gisela M. A. Richter and Marjorie J. Milne; 
pp. xxiii, 32, ill., 193 figs. at end of book. 
New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1935. $1.50 


This book is an enlargment of a previous 
pamphlet on ‘Shapes of Greek Vases’ which Miss 
Richter brought out in 1922, which is now 
rendered obsolete. Every student of Classical 
Art should be familiar with this new book, for 
it is the only compact and accurate study of the 
subject available in any language today. 

A short and readable Introduction (xi-xiv) 
precedes the main body of the text. In this, the 
previous studies of this nature are commented 
upon, together with the difficulties involved in 
reaching the names for shapes now agreed upon 
by archaeologists. This Introduction is fol- 
lowed by a good working Bibliography (xvii- 
xxiii) which lists the leading studies of the 
subject, shape by shape, and gives the proper 
ancient authorities. Miss Richter can always 
be depended upon to supply such a bibliography, 
and this is one reason why her books are so 
eagerly received. 

The text itself is orderly and well written. 
The shapes are discussed one by one, with the 
evidence for the names, where it exists, care- 
fully tabulated, and where a name has been 
given by archaeologists to a shape, on insuf- 
ficient evidence, this fact is also noted. The con- 
tainers are first listed (the amphora, pelike, and 
loutrophoros) followed by the mixing bowls (the 
different kinds of kraters, the stamnos, the lebes 
and the lebes gamikos) then the different forms 
of water jar, or hydria, and then the wine coolers 
(psykter, kalathos). After this comes the group 
of oil and perfume flasks (the lekythos, aryballos, 
alabastron and askos). Next we have the forms 
of oenochoe, or pitcher, pyxis, or toilet-box, 
plemochoe (a vase for liquid offerings) and 
lekanis, or covered bowl. Most important to 
archaeologists, on account of the fine decora- 
tions upon them, are the shapes of the drinking 
cups (the kylix, kantharos, skyphos, rhyton, 
phiale, mastos, and kyathos, or ladle) while the 
text ends with different miscellaneous cups, and 
representations of a stand and a plate. The text 
is copiously illustrated from  vase-paintings 
which show the various shapes in use; while the 
one hundred and ninety-three figures at the end 
of the book depict the evolution of the different 
shapes, mostly from examples in the Metropoli- 
tan’s own collection, but drawing frequently 
upon other sources as well, and giving significant 
variants of the different shapes. All in all, this 
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is a booklet that should find its place in the 
library of every classical scholar, and every lover 
of beauty. 
STEPHEN B. LUCE 
Boston, Mass. 


Capital Punishment in Ancient Athens. By 
Irving Barkan; pp. 82. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1936 
The fact that this study has been carried on 

under the guidance of Professor R. J. Bonner 
is sufficient guarantee of its worth; it proves 
also to be interesting reading. The author has 
traced the modes of capital punishment in Athens 
from the heroic age down through the fifth cen- 
tury, with careful attention to sources and their 
significance. The interpretation, necessarily un- 
certain in a number of cases, is cautiously 
guarded by such words as ‘likely’, ‘probably’, 
etc. The general conclusion, however, seems to 
the reader to be sound and well attested. 

The study as presented consists of: Introduc- 
tion (1-3); Chapter 11, Stoning (41-53); Chap- 
ter IV, Barathron (54-62); Chapter v, Apotym- 
panismos (63-72); Chapter vi, Hemlock (73- 
78); Conclusion (79-82). 

As stated in the Introduction, ‘The gradual 
changes in the machinery of punishment and 
the tendency on the part of the Athenians to 
minimize the gruesomeness of execution 
form the topic of this study.’ Death by stoning 
appeared early as a form of community punish- 
ment. Barathron, ‘precipitation from a high 
rock’, was also a common practice of early 
times, but later than stoning. According to 
the traditional view, apotympanismos, a still 
later mode than barathron, meant ‘cudgelling’ to 
death. The author thinks that beating was not 
likely, but that the victims were fastened to 
boards by cramp irons, with a peg to tighten or 
loosen the bonds. The sources of supply, prep- 
aration, uses, and effect of hemlock, the ‘last and 
most humane phase of capital punishment in 
Athens’ are described at some length. 

The first part of the Conclusion merely adds 
further details, as extraordinary cases, prompt- 
ness, time, and witnessing of execution, place of 
burial, etc. The conclusion proper is, that 
‘Stoning, barathron, apotympanismos, and hem- 
lock represent the four recognized forms of cap- 
ital punishment down through the _ historical 
period of ancient Athens.’ The changes were 
gradual, with a certain amount of overlapping, 
but the development was always from _ the 
severer to the more humane modes of punish- 
ment. 

A. W. MCWHORTER 

University of Tennessee 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 80 (1987) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


197 Aesop. Zeitz, Heinrich—Der Aesoproman 
und seine Geschichte. Eine Untersuchung im An- 
schluss an die neugefundenen Papyri. The contin- 
uation of a study commenced by the author in his 
doctoral dissertation. Conclusions: 1.. Herodotus is 
the oldest witness for the Aesop legend. 2. Aesop’s 
sojourn on the island of Samos and his violent death 
at Delphi are early elements in the story. 3. The 
fables were originally connected with the story of 
Aesop’s life. 4. Aesop was early linked with the 
Seven Wise Men. 5. There was an oral as well as 
a written tradition. 6. The Aesop portrait was in- 
fluenced by the Diogenes portrait (or vice versa). 
7. The farcical element became increasingly promi- 
nent. 8. The Delphic priesthood slightly modified 
the legend in its own interest. 9. The Achikar story 
was interpolated as a unit. 10. The Aesop legend, 
in its present form, is a late work. Stories of all 
kinds have accumulated around an original nucleus. 
Thus there has finally emerged a work which com- 
pletely lacks unity in form and substance. 


- 


Aegyptus 16 (1936) 225-256 (Kase) 
198 Demosthenes. Riihling, Rolf—Der junge De- 
mosthenes als Verfasser der Rede gegen Spudias. 
Argues on the basis of an analysis of stylistic prac- 
tices, vocabulary and phraseology, that the oration 
against Spudias is genuine—an early work of 
Demosthenes. 
H 71 (1936) 441-451 (Greene) 
199 Euripides. Geffcken, Johannes—Der Rhesos. 
tefutes views of Goossens and Grégoire that Rhesus 
is by Euripides. 1. It is too warlike. 2. Military 
tactics and atmosphere those of fourth century: cf. 
Xenophon, Aeneas Tacticus. 3. Fourth century in 
style, language, structure, un-tragic spirit. 4. Re- 
ligion un-Euripidean. 5. Interest in Thrace indicates 
fourth century rather than fifth. 
H 71 (1936) 394-408 (Greene) 
200 Sophocles. Harry, J. E.—La porte a la 
chambre de la reine. Ambiguities have led to vary- 
ing interpretations of two passages in Soph. O. R. 
Verses 1244-1245 signify that Jocasta goes inside, 
slams the door shut, and invokes Laius. In 1261- 
1262 Oedipus hurls himself at the door, whereupon 
the bar is bent concave in its sockets, and finally 
gives way. 
RPh (ser. 3) 11 (19387) 5-12 (MacLaren) 
201 Terence. Thomas, F.—Térence, Phormio 22- 
23. Terence, concluding his attack on Luscius Lanu- 
vinus, seems to say, ‘I shall now stop talking about 
him, although he does not stop slandering me gratui- 
tously.’ Another sense is latent, scornfully conde- 
scending, ‘I shall now stop talking about him, since 
he on his part does not stop committing blunders.’ 
RPh (ser. 3) 11 (1987) 50-51 (MacLaren) 


202 Tibullus. de Decker, J.—Horace et Tibulle. 
Glycera was Tibullus’ first love. The Albius of 
Hor., Carm. 1. 33 is Tibullus. In this ode Horace 
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urges Tibullus to stop writing miserabiles elegos. 
Horace here has reference to a ‘Glycera-cycle’ of 
Tibullus. Only two poems of this cycle have sur- 
vived, namely 4. 13 and 14 in the Corpus Tibul- 
lianum. 


RPh (ser. 3) 11 (1937) 30-44 (MacLaren) 


History. Social Studies 


203 Accame, Silvio—L’attentato di Pelopida con- 
tro i polemarchi. A discussion of the variant ac- 
counts of the liberation of Thebes in 379 B.c., espe- 
cially as found in Xenophon and Plutarch. The lat- 
ter shows two different traditions in his Life of 
Pelopidas and in his De Genio Socratis. Part of 
Plutarch’s account is a reworking of an original 
account by Ephorus, but the source which Plutarch 
used directly is probably a romanticized history of 
the Hellenistic period based on Ephorus. 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 337-355 (Duckworth) 


204 Balsdon, J. P. V. D—Q. Mucius Scaevola the 
Pontifex and Ornatio Provinciae. Discussion of the 
expressions deponere provinciam and ornare prov- 
inciam with explanation of why Scaevola relin- 
quished his praetorian or propraetorian command 
of Asia probably in 98 and of why Scaevola refused 
a proconsular appointment for 94. 

CR 51 (1937) 8-10 (Coleman-Norton) 


205 Boak, A. E. R.—An Ordinance of the Salt 
Merchants. Text, translation, and discussion of P. 
Mich. Inv. 657, recording an agreement of the salt 
merchants of Tebtunis, dated A.D. 47. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 210-219 (De Lacy) 

206 Degrassi, Attilio—Fru Traiano a rinunciare 
alla Mesopotamia? The author sees no reason for 
believing that Trajan gave up Mesopotamia in the 
final months of his life. 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 410-411 (Duckworth) 

207 Fisch, M. H.—Alexander and the Stoics. Con- 
tinued from AJPh 58 (1937) 59-82. The historical 
connection between Alexander and the Stoics is pro- 
vided by Onesicritus the Cynic. Onesicritus accom- 
panied Alexander to the East, and wrote an account 
portraying him as the ideal king. This Cynic por- 
trayal was in contrast with the more adverse Peri- 
patetic portrayal, and it influenced Zeno consid- 
erably. 

Of the three Appendixes to this article, the most 
important is an attack on Goodenough’s attempt 
to trace Hellenistic political philosophy to an Orien- 
tal source. 

AJPh 58 (1937) 129-151 (De Lacy) 

208 Gernet, L.—Quelques rapports entre la péna- 
lité et la religion dans la Gréce ancienne. Traces 
the religious conceptions involved in forms of cor- 
poral punishment (including the exhibition of delin- 
quents mentioned by Plato, Laws 9.855c). 
AC! 5 (1986) 325-339 (Pratt) 

209 Guarducci, Margherita—Intorno ai perieci di 
Creta. The author disagrees with certain of the 
conclusions of Larsen (CPh 31 [1936] 11-22) and 
examines anew the literary and epigraphical refer- 
ences to the perioeci of Crete. Larsen is incorrect 
in considering as perioeci (in the Spartan sense of 
the word) the inhabitants of Kaudos and other com- 
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munities which were free and had their own laws 
and administration of justice, but which were bound 
by allegiance to Gortyn. 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1986) 356-363 (Duckworth) 


Art. Archaeology 


210 Gilbert, P—Le théme de groupement des 
Graces avant les Grecs. The Greek technique of 
grouping figures symmetrically around a column 
was transmitted from Egypt, probably through 
Syria and Asia Minor. 
AC 5 (1936) 373-380 (Pratt) 

211 Mayence, F.—La V* campagne de fouilles a 
Apamée (12 plates). 
AC 5 (1936) 405-411 (Pratt) 

212 Poulsen, M. Frederik—Au jardin d’Epicure. 
The author discusses the bronze statues of Metro- 
dorus, Epicurus, and Hermarchus that probably 
stood in the garden of Epicurus at Athens, and calls 
attention to the copies of these works in the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek. There are ten illustrations. 
GBA? 17 (1937) 1-11 (Pauli) 


Epigraphy. Palaeography. Numismatics 


214 Della Corte, Francesco—Otto papiri letterari 
editi e inediti del Museo Berlinese. The following 
papyri are printed with notes and discussions: P. 
Berl. 9870, 9871—a fragment from the ‘Catalogue’ 
of Hesiod; P. Berl. 9809—a treatise on dialectic 
with citations from Plato; P. Berl. 9879—a treatise 
on music (P. Reinach 5); P. Berl. 8439—a post- 
Aristotelian grammatical fragment; P. Ber). 10580 
—a papyrus of Dioscorus of Aphrodito which is 
here joined with a Cairo papyrus (PBC 3, 67317) - 
P. Berl. 9766—a different edition of the ‘Laws’ of 
Plato (P. Oxy. 1, 23); P. Wiirzb. 19—on the date 
and author of a mepi toémwv. 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1986) 385-409 (Duckworth) 

215 Diller, Aubrey—The Vatopedi Manuscript of 
Ptolemy and Strabo. Description, history, and value 
of this 14th century Ms on Mt. Athos. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 174-184 


216 Kortenbeutel, H—Zum Sondergericht der 
Aposkeuai. The text of a hitherto unpublished papy- 
rus from the Berlin collection (Inv. 7415). A 
hypomnema addressed to the phrourarch. Only the 
opening lines are preserved. Second half of the 
first century B.c. On the basis of this text the editor 
concludes that in the Egyptian chdra the phrourarch 
had jurisdiction over cases involving aposkeuai (as 
plaintiffs). 

Aegyptus 16 (1936) 292-295 


(De Lacy) 


(Kase) 


213 Breccia, Evaristo—Dove e come si trovano i 
papiri in Egitto (con riferimento agli Scavi della 
Societa Italiana). A brief account of the discovery 
of papyri in the past and the methods employed in 
their recovery. Although the available sources are 
peing rapidly depleted, important discoveries may 
still be anticipated. The systematic excavation of 
ancient sites is recommended, the discovery of 
papyri being only one among several objectives of 
such work. 

Aegyptus 16 (1986) 296-805 (Kase) 


* Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
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217 Taylor, Lily Ross—Tiberius’ Ovatio and the 
Ara Numinis Augusti. Suggested restorations of 
the sections of the Fasti Praenestini relating to 
January 16 and 17. 


AJPh 58 (1937) 185-193 (De Lacy) 


218 Wenger, Leopold—Nationales, griechisches 
und rémisches Recht in Aegypten. A discussion of 
the importance and difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween elements of native Egyptian, Greek-Hel- 
lenistic, and Roman law in papyrus texts from 
Greco-Roman Egypt. The relative importance of 
the native element deserves, and is receiving, in- 
creasing recognition at the hands of juristic papy- 
rologists. 
1vCongIntPap® 159-181 (Kase) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


Ancient Authors 


Demetrius rhetor. Wall, Bernice Virginia—A Me- 
dieval Latin Version of Demetrius’ De Elocutione.- 
pp. xiv, 125, with manuscript facsimile. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1937. (The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. 
5) (Dissertation) 

Interesting among other things for lexicography and 
for the light it sheds on the Greek text. 


Xenophantis res publica. Gelzer, Karl—Die Schrift 
vom Staate der Athener; pp. 134. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1937. (Hermes. Ejinzelschriften, Heft 3) 
(Dissertation) 8M. 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 





Greiser, Heinz—Nomos: Ein Beitr. zur griech. 
Musikgeschichte; pp. 73. Heidelberg: Bilabel, 
1937. (Quellen u. Studien zur Geschichte u. Kul- 


tur d. Altertums u. d. Mittelalters, Reihe D, Heft 
5) (Dissertation) 6.70M. 


History. Social Studies 
Arthaud, 





Billy, André—La Gréce. Paris: 1937. 


(Coll. Beaux Pays) 40fr. 


Diller, Aubrey—Race Mixture among the Greeks be- 
fore Alexander; pp. 187. Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 1937. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. 20, Nos. 1, 2) $2.50 


Gardiner, Alan H.—Egyptian Miscellanies: Literary 
Hieroglyphic Texts; pp. 305. London: Salby, 1937. 
27s.6d. 

3 Atti del tv Congresso Internazionale di Papi- 

rologia (Milan, 1936) 


Gomme, A. W.—Essays in Greek History and Litera- 
ture; pp. viii, 298. Oxford: Blackwell, 1937. 15s. 
A collection of articles and notes, some previously pub- 
lished. Five deal with Thucydidean problems, the remain- 
ing six with Boeotian geography, commerce, Athenian 
citizenship, women, decline of the city-state and Menander, 
Useful. 


Institut fiir Volkerkunde an der Universitat Wien— 
Die Indogermanen und Germanenfrage: Neue 
Wege zu ihrer Loésung (contributions by nine 
different authors); pp. 787, pls., ill. Salzburg, 
Leipzig: Pustet, 1936. (Wiener Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte u. Linguistik, Jg. 4) 21.60M. 


Loud, Gordon and others—Khorsabad: Part 1, Ex- 
cavations in the Palace and at a City Gate; pp. 
154, ill. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
ea (Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. 38) 
$10.00 


Lot, Ferdinand—Les invasions barbares et le peuple- 
ment de l’Europe; pp. 352, ill., maps. Paris: 
Payot, 1937. 40fr. 


Winkler, Hans Alexander—Agyptische Volkskunde; 
Kohlhammer, 


pp. xx, 509, 100 pls. Stuttgart: 
1936. 39M. 
Art. Archaeology 


Metropolitan Museum of Art—Egyptian Expedition, 
1935-1936; pp. 39, ill. London: Muller, 1937. 1s.6d. 

Noshy, Ibrahim—The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt; pp. 
158. Oxford University Press, 1937. 15s. 


Poulsen, Frederik: Probleme der rémischen Ikono- 


graphie; pp. 47, ill. Copenhagen: Levin and 
Munksgaard, 1937. (Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab. Archaeologisk-kunsthistoriske 


Meddelelser 2, 1) 8.50kr. 


Salis, Arnold von—Neue Darstellungen griechischer 
Sagen. 2, Picenum; pp. 75, ill., pls. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1937. (Sitzungsberichte d. Heidel- 
berger Akad. d. Wissenschaften. Philos.-hist. KI. 
Jg. 1936/37, Abh. 1) 4.20M. 

Zaloziecky, Wladimir R.—Die Sophienkirche in Kon- 
stantinopel und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte 
der abendlandischen Architektur; pp. viii, 271, 
ill., pls. Rome: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana (Freiburg: Herder), 1936. 16M. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Ebell, B.—The Ebers Papyrus; pp. 185. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 15s. 


Labriolle, P. de, L. Brehier, G. Bardy and G. de 
Plinval—De la mort de Theodose a l’élection de 
Grégoire-le-Grand. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1937. 
100fr. 


Roser, Dieter—Erziehung und Fiihrung: Versuch 


tiber Sokrates u. Platon; pp. ix, 54. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1936. 


Textbooks 





Agard, Walter R.—Medical Greek and Latin at a 
Glance; second edition, pp. 87. New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber (Medical Book Department of Harper 
Brothers), 1937. $1.50 

A handbook for medical students, based on practical 
classroom experience at Wisconsin. It will be invaluable 
to prospective physicians. 
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PROGRAM 
Friday, April 30 


1:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING”® GREEN ROOM ) 
3:00 P.M. Reading of Papers, Pror. Ernst Riess presiding 
Words of Welcome, by Rurus D. SmirnH, Provost, New York University 
Response for the Association, by Pror. SHirRLEY H. Weser, President 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, appointments of committees, announcements 
Pagan Educational Facilities Used by Early Christians, by SisrER M. DE CHANTAL, Seton 
Hill College 
Ancient Literary Criticism, by Pror. Francis R. B. Gopo_pHin, Princeton University 
High Lights from the Classics on Present Problems, by Dr. CHARLES A. Tonsor, Grover 
Cleveland High School 
Informal session for meeting speakers and for general sociability (BLUE ROOM) 


EVENING SESSION 
(HOTEL BREVOORT ) 
7:15 P.M. Subscription Dinner, Pror. SHiRLEY H. Weser presiding 
TOASTS: 
Rev. J. S. DINNEEN, 8s.J., President, St. Peter’s College 
Pror. LA Rue VAN Hook, Columbia University, President, New York Classical Club 
Dr. JoHN L. Titpstey, Associate Superintendent of High Schools, New York, N. Y. 
Pror. Georce D. Hanpzsits, University of Pennsylvania 
ADDRESS: 
Modern Lessons from Ancient Forms of Government, by Pror. JOHN A. Scott, North- 
western University 
Saturday, May 1 


MORNING SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING, GREEN ROOM ) 
9:30 A.M. Reading of Papers, Pror. DUANE Sruart, Princeton University, presiding 
Illustrations of Rome and Vicinity in Recent Textbooks, by Dr. JOHN F. GUMMeERE, Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School 
The Greek House as Discovered at Olynthus, by Pror. Davin M. Rosinson, Johns Hop- 
kins University 
Coin Hoards, by Epowarp |. NEWELL, President, American Numismatic Society 
Tulliola Mea, by Pror. JAMEs StiINcHCOMB, University of Pittsburgh 


12:00 Invitation Luncheon at New York University (BLUE ROOM) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
( EAST BUILDING ) 
2:00 P.M. Business Meeting (GREEN ROOM), Pror. SHIRLEY H. WEBER, presiding 
Report of Committees, Election of Officers, Report of Editor of CW 
Symposium on Tests and Testing, Mitton E. Loomis, Dean of Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, presiding 
SPEAKERS: 
For the Secondary Education Board, Isaac Tuomas, The Hill School 
For the Educational Records Bureau, JoHN C. FLANAGAN 
For the College Entrance Examination Board, WHITNEY J. OATES, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


* Entrance on Green Street just south of Washington Place. 
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INFORMATION 


Subscription Dinner—The annual subscription dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Brevoort on Friday, April 30th at 7:15 sharp. Admission to the dinner will be by 
ticket only ($2.00). Tickets should be purchased in advance. 

Invitation Luncheon—The members are invited to be the guests of New York Uni- 
versity at Luncheon on Saturday. 


RESERVATIONS—Those who plan to be present at the Nearby Hotels are: : 

Dinner or at the Luncheon, or at both Dinner and BrevoorT, Fifth Avenue at Eighth Street. Single 

Luncheon, should send notice to that effect to Pro- room with bath, $2.50; double, $4.00; single 

fessor E. L. Hettich, 100 Washington Square East, room without bath, $2.00; double, $3.00 

New York, N. Y. ALBERT, 65 University Place and Ninth Street. 
: : ; With bath, $2.50; without bath, $1.50 

Remittance (two dollars per person) should accom- Hoey, 36 Washington Square. Single room, 

pany notice of intention to be present at the Dinner. $2.50: double, $3.50-$4.00 

Notice of Remittance should reach Professor Hettich LAFAYETTE, University Place and Ninth Street. 

by Thursday, April 29th, at the very latest. With bath, $3-$3.50; without bath, $2.00 


Local Committee on Arrangements 


ALLEN P. Batt, College of the City of New York; Roperr H. CuHasrney, Townsend Harris High School; 
Francis P. DonNELLy, S.J., Fordham University; Grorce V. Epwarps, Brooklyn College; Moses Hapas, 
Columbia University; E. ADELAIDE HAHN, Hunter College; RatpH V. D. MAGorFIn, New York University ; 
Marion Pratt, Curtis High School; Lucy M. Prescott, Abraham Lincoln High School; Ernsr Riess, White 
Plains, New York; Rottin H. TANNER, New York University; CHARLEs A. Tonsor, Grover Cleveland High 
School; Epona Wuite, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Ernest L, Hetricn, New York University, 


chairman. 
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